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THE  LURE  OF  THE  WEST 
By  William  P.  McKenzie. 

Come  back,  my  friend,  to  our  prairie  home, 

To  the  plains  that  are  wide  like  the  sea. 
To  the  brown  foothills  where  the  cattle  roam, 

Where  the  wind,  the  wind  blows  free. 
The  winds  blow  free  and  the  cattle  graze. 

And  the  eagle  sails  on  high, 
While  the  land  lies  asleep  in  the  smoky  haze, 

And  faint  comes  the  ground-bird's  cry. 

On  the  sedgy  bank  of  the  ruffled  pool 

Where  the  sportful  wind  careers 
You  may  joy  in  the  plash  of  its  waters  cool 

And  drown  in  their  depths  your  fears 
You  may  drown  the  fears  that  oppress  you  sore. 

And  the  cares  so  wearily  rife, 
And  blessed  peace  shall  be  yours  once  more 

As  in  spring"time  years  of  life. 

Come  then  from  the  City's  din  and  roar, 

From  breathing  its  heavy  air, 
From  dim-eyed  search  of  that  wondrous  lore 

That  the  strifes  of  men  prepare, 
You  can  'scape  from  the  strife  of  tongues  away 

And  be  here  alone  with  God, 
While  all  about  you  the  stars  of  day 

Shine  bright  in  the  prairie  sod. 
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riENCE  and  invention  are  constantly 
providing  unique  thrills  for  the  world. 
Each  day  our  eyes  open  in  amazement 
upon  new  fields  of  adventure  and 
achievement.  As  men  wrestle  with 
gigantic  problems,  nature  yields  up  her  long 
closed  secrets.  Yet  the  more  man  searches 
and  invents,  the  more  he  is  staggered  by  the 
mysteries  about  him. 

In  ancient  times  the  material  world  appeared 
simple.  Today  the  elements  are  numbered  by 
scientists  as  ninety-two.  The  few  known  com- 
pounds of  other  days  are  augmented  by  a 
million  or  more.  There  are  literally  thousands 
of  gases,  and  an  endless  variety  of  invisible 
%vaves.  Instead  of  one  solar  system,  we  are 
now  mystified  by  the  discovery  of  perhaps  a 
hundred  million  "island  universes." 

For  five  millenniums  the  world  jogged  along 
at  an  even  pace.  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Pharaoh 
would  have  been  quite  at  home  in  the  Europe 
of  the  one  hundred  fifty  years  ago.  Vision 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
no  railway  trains  or  steamship  transporation; 
while  telegraph,  telephone,  bicycles,  electric 
cars,  subways,  elevated  trains,  gas  and  fire 
engines,  motor  cars,  and  airplanes  existed  only 
in  the  fantastic  dreams  of  the  dreamers.  Think 
of  the  homes  with  no  sewing  machines  or  vacu- 
um, cleaners,  no  bathrooms  or  sanitary  plumb- 
ing, no  electric  lights  nor  even  kerosene  lamps, 
no  ice  or  electric  refrigeration,  no  photo- 
graphs, phonographs,  or  radio.  Consider  the 
farms  of  that  day  without  mowing  machines  or 
reapers,  steel  harrows  or  cultivators,  grain 
drills  or  tractors,  gang  plows  or  threshing 
machines  and  where  the  old  wooden  plow, 
the  scythe,  the  cradle,  and  other  crude  tools 
were  the  world's  best  implements  of  agriculture. 

Imagine  the  cities  without  skyscrapers  or 
large  industrial  plants;  without  modern  flour 
mills,  planning  mills,  or  wood-working  fac- 
tories; without  cement  or  asphalt  pavements; 
and  picture  the  wellers  groping  along  through 
the  mud  and  darkness  with  but  the  uncertain 
flicker  of  whale-oil  street  lamps  that  wind  or 
rain  might  easily  extinguish. 

Today,  what  a  transformed  world!  The 
established  customs  and  habits  of  yesterday 
are  superseded  by  the  marvelous  present.  Ex- 
plorers, engineers,  physicists  and  chemists  have 
pushed  with  indomitable  energy  to  exploit 
after  exploit,  and  like  a  triumphant  march 
have  blazed  the  trail  of  a  new  civilization. 
Instead  of  the  old  stagecoach,  ':en  sometimes 


termed  the  "flying  machine,"  look  upon  the 
millions  of  motor  cars  driven  by  whiffs  of 
exploding  gas,  and  speeding  along  modern 
highways  in  a  hundred  lands.  Perhaps  no 
other  invention  has  been  diffused  with  such 
rapidity,  or  has  exerted  a  greater  influence  in 
transforming  habits,  culture,  thoughts,  and 
language.  Likewise,  the  great  railroad  systems, 
unborn  a  century  ago,  bur  now  extending 
throughout  the  continents,  have  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  development  of  a  new  era. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Benjamin  Franklin's  printing  press  was  still  the 
world's  "latest  model."  Today  the  cylinders 
of  the  modern  gaint  revolve  300  times  per 
minute,  the  paper  slips  along  with  the  speed 
of  an  express  train;  and  the  machine  turns 
out  more  and  better  work  in  five  seconds  than 
a  Franklin  press  did  in  an  entire  day.  A 
member  of  the  modern  printing  press  family 
produces  picture  sections  of  popular  magazines, 
books,  or  merchandise  catalogues  at  an  approx- 
imately equal  speed,  simultaneously  printing 
four  colors  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Aviation  is  barely  one  third  of  a  century 
old.  Since  that  first  crude  flight  in  December, 
1903,  by  the  Wright  brothers,  birdmen  have 
crossed  all  continents  and  oceans,  have  en- 
circled the  artic  and  antarctic  to  reach  the 
farthest  north  and  the  farthest  south,  have 
continued  in  flight  for  many  days  to  make 
and  break  endurance  records;  and  through 
light  and  darkness,  rain  and  fog,  they  speed 
over  the  regular  air  lanes  to  cover  millions  of 
miles  a  month. 

The  illuminated  airways  over  mountain  and 
plain  to  guide  the  air  pilot  at  night,  appeared 
as  an  epoch-making  advance  of  yesterday;  but 
today  the  aviator  may  ride  a  radio  beam 
which  directs  him  when  all  other  lights  are  ob- 
scure. As  he  nears  the  destination  in  a  "pea- 
soup  fog,"  a  "marker  beacon"  informs  him 
that  he  is  2,000  feet  from  the  airport.  A 
second  radio  signal  tells  him  that  he  is  over 
the  field,  when  he  may  throttle  down  his 
engine,  and  strike  the  runway  to  effect  a  safe 
landing,  even   as  if  the   visibility   were  good. 

Wiley  Post  winged  his  way  around  the  globe 
in  slightly  more  than  a  week;  while  today  avi- 
ation experts  talk  of  nonstop  flights  through 
the  stratosphere,  hoping  to  rival  the  apparent 
speed  of  the  sun  in  is  twenty-four  circuit  of 
the  heavens.  Thus  "we  still  wait,"  says  Emile 
Severac,  the  famed  Frenchman,  "the  real  era 
of  navigation  through   the  stratosphere. 
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Were  radio  communication  not  a  fact,  it 
would  appear  incredible.  Human  words  are 
flung  through  the  ether  at  the  rate  of  186, 
000  miles  a  second,  and  we  now  listen  to  the 
speech  of  a  statesman  or  the  voice  of  a  solo- 
ist from  a  distant  continent.  Radio  broad- 
casting, which  made  its  first  appearance  but 
little  more  than  a  decade  ago,  has  now  grown 
until  in  America  alone  there  are  said  to  be  15, 
000,000  receiving  sets. 

Akin  to  radio,  television  makes  its  miracle 
debut.     Says  a  magazine  writer: 

"A  face  is  chopped  up  and  sliced  into  25,- 
000  or  35,000  pieces,  optically  speaking,  hurled 
a  thousand  miles  to  a  definite  place,  and  there 
reassembled  perfectly — all  in  a  second.  And 
second  after  second  this  process  is  continued, 
and  with  such  rapidity  that  the  eye  is  unable 
to  follow  the  dissection  and  the  reassembling, 
and  accepts  what  it  sees  a  a  continuous  whole." 

Just  when  this  invention  may  come  into 
popular  use  is  not  definitely  determined,  yet 
scientists  assure  us  that  in  the  near  future  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  and  other  signal  event  will 
doubtless  be  carried  around  the  world  on  the 
magic  wings  of  television  to  enter  millions  of 
homes. 

Approximately  three  quarters  of  a  million 
American  farms  now  receive  electric  service 
from  central  stations,  without  reckoning  the 
many  that  have  private  plants  installed.  And 
what  changes  electricity,  together  with  the 
gasoline  motor,  have  wrought  in  the  dairy  and 
agricultural  districts  of  our  land!  Home  econ- 
omics has  likewise  been  revolutionized  by  gas 
or  electric  lights,  ranges,  heaters,  furnaces, 
vacuum  cleaners,  flatirons,  percolators,  toast- 
ers, washing  machines,  an  refrigerators.  These 
and  many  other  modern  devices  act  as  servants 
to  the  family,  and  to  a  large  extent  relieve  the 
housewife  of  much  of  her  age-long  drudgery. 
Yes,  our  very  homes  have  become  machine 
shops. 

Nor  did  the  advance  of  electric  wizardry 
cease  with  the  passing  of  Edison.  A  robat  com- 
panion served  as  co-pilot  to  Wiley  Post  in  his 
brilliant  solo  flight  around  the  globe.  Other 
robots,  with  uncanny  sensibilities  and  powers, 
direct  the  machinery  in  great  factories,  guide 
a  steamship  at  sea  with  no  one  on  board, 
or  an  airplane  in  a  successful  flight  and 
landing;  while  an  electric  eye  may  now  be  used 
to  guard  the  purity  of  our  drinking  water, 
to  protect  our  property  from  the  intruding 
thief,  to  stop  a  rushing  railway  train,  or 
automatically  to  turn  the  switch  for  the  illu- 
mination of  a  great  city. 

Marvelous  are  the  instruments  now  used  for 
the  study  of  heavenly  bodies.  The  sentive 
mechanism  of  the  thermocouple  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  measuring  the  heat  of  a  candle 
several  blocks  away.  With  equal  clearness 
the  100-inch  telescope  could  observe  a  candle 
flame  5,000  miles  distant,  or  a  nebula  50,000, 
000  light  years  from  this  earth.  Approxi- 
mately 100,000,000  of  these  "island  universes," 
or  solar  systems  like  our  own,  have  been 
photographed;    and   although   the   eye   of  the 


new  200-inch  telescope  is  to  have  the  pene- 
tration of  4,000,000  human  eyes,  it  may  not 
be  able  to  discover  the  length,  breadth,  the 
height  and  depth  of  space. 

From  the  discoveries  in  the  heavens  above, 
turn  and  reflect  upon  the  achievements  of  man 
beneath  the  earth  and  the  seas.  He  builds 
submarines  with  a  cruising  radius  of  thousands 
of  miles,  pierces  the  mountain  chains  with 
tunnels,  and  burrows  under  the  mighty  rivers. 
Beneath  the  throbbing  life  of  New  York 
City  are  not  only  the  subways,  but  also  a 
fifty-four-mile  network  of  pneumatic  tubes 
for  the  postal  service,  through  which  the 
speeding  torpedoes  carry  9,000,000  letters 
an  hour. 

Engineers  have  constructed  a  Rockefeller 
Center  in  New  York  City,  a  $250,000,000 
project,  on  an  area  of  one  fifth  of  a  square 
mile,  which  accommodates  a  floating  popu- 
lation of  200,000.  The  Pullman  Company 
constructs  an  aluminum  car  one  half  the 
weight  of  the  standard  steel-frame  sleeper, 
which  is  hailed  as  an  epoch-marking  achieve- 
ment; while  waste  cotton  lint  is  now  manu- 
factured into  cellophane,  a  river  is  made  to 
broadcast  its  own  danger  signal  of  approaching 
flood,  iron  is  caused  to  float  in  the  air,  and 
a  myraid  of  other  wonders  greet  us  at  every 
turn. 

What  chambers  of  horrors  were  the  hos- 
pital operating  rooms  of  a  century  ago!  Then 
came  the  famous  discoveries  of  vaccination, 
anethesia,  bacteriology,  sterilization,  the  use 
of  the  stethoscope,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
X-ray,  serums,  insulin,  and  radium.  Phy- 
siological chemistry  hlas  delved  into  the 
amazing  secrets  of  nutrition,  the  elemental 
values  of  food,  its  mineral  salts,  and  the 
mysterious  vitamins,  and  has  given  the  world 
a  new  science  of  dietetics.  The  application 
of  the  high-frequency  electric  current  miay 
now  be  used  in  fighting  disease  by  including 
artificial  fever  and  causing  other  bodily 
changes.  This  departure  opens  an  entirely 
new  field  for  medical  science. 

"There  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of 
science  and  invention,"  declares  a  celebrated 
inventor.  "Your  wildest  dreams  will  be  the 
commonplace  actualities  some  day."  Then 
holding  up  a  sheet  of  manuscript,  he  added, 
"I  have  no  doubt  that  a  machine  can  be 
made  to  read  this  text  and  pronounce  its 
words  aloud." 

Modern  transportation  and  communication 
have  almost  annihilated  time  and  space.  If  a 
football  were  used  to  represent  the  size  of  our 
planet  fifty  years  ago,  an  English  walnut 
would  serve  the  same  purpose  today.  Modern 
world  speed  outruns  our  thinking  and  plan- 
ning. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  astounding 
age  of  scientificance  progress?  Why  did  the 
genius  of  man  lie  dormant  for  millenniums, 
then  suddenly,  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  burst  into  flame?  "We  move  about 
the  earth  with  unprecedented  speed,"  says  Will 
Durant,  but  we   do  not  know,  and  have  not 
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thought,  where  we  are  going,  or  whether  we 
shall  find  any  happiness  there  for  our  harassed 
souls." 

But  the  grand  old  book  of  God  not  only 
illumines  the  distant  past,  but  throws  its  pro- 
phetic rays  far  into  the  future. 

While  serving  as  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  Honorable  Josephus  Daniels  re- 
cognized the  prophecy  of  Daniel  and  its  ful- 
fillment today.  One  of  the  old  prophets,  he 
wrote,  "whose  vision  seemed  to  overleap  cent- 
uries and  even  millennium  and  focus  itself 
upon  cur  times,  said,  'Many  shall  run  to  and 
fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased.'" — 
National  Geography  Magazine,  March,  1916. 

At  what  time  was  this  to  occur?  The  full 
text  of  the  quotation  reads: 

"Thou,  O  Daniel,  shut  up  the  words,  and 
seal  the  book,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end: 
many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge 
shall  be  increased."     Daniel  12:4 

In  the  Jewish  Bible,  the  words  "run  to  and 
fro"  are  translated  "ram  about,"  while  the  dis- 
tinguished Hebrew  scholar  Gesenius  gives  the 
definition:  "to  run  up  and  down,  to  go  to  and 
fro,  hither  and  thither  in  haste,  to  go  over 
the  earth  or  land  in  travel." 

What  a  specific  and  striking  forecast  of 
our  times.  In  this  new  epoch,  the  fever  of 
travel  has  almost  developed  perpetual  mo- 
tion, and  the  multitudes  of  today  run  by  speed- 
ing express  train  and  palatial  steamship,  by 
auto,  street  car,  and  airplane,  until  almost  the 
whole  world  appears  "on  the  wing." 

In  every  field  of  endeavor  the  mind  and 
heart  of  man  have  been  energized  to  do,  to 
dare,  to  discover,  and  to  invent  until  this  era 
has  "revolutionized  the  tools  of  industry, 
and  contributed  to  the  glamorous  age  that 
advanced  mankind  more  in  the  span  of  the 
last  hundred  years  than  in  the  previous  two 
thousand."  said  John  A.  Maloney,  assistant 
director  of  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Indus- 
try, Chicago,  in  Commerce  Magazine  for  April 
1932. 

The  prophet  Daniel  foretold  that  this  drama 
of  progress  would  occur  at  "the  time  of  the 
end."  Here  the  divine  purpose  is  clearly  in- 
dicated,   for    the    master  stated: 

"This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preach- 
ed in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all 
nations;  and  then  shall  the  end  come."  Matt. 
24:14 

Before  our  Lord's  glorious  second  coming, 
the  Bible  declares  that  the  everlasting  gospel 
well  be  carried  as  with  angel  wings  "to  every 
nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people." 
Rev.  14:6,  7.  With  the  marvelous  increase  of 
knowledge  and  the  facilities  for  traveling, 
publishing,  and  radio  broadcasting,  this  gospel 
of  the  kingdom  is  today  rapidly  winning  its 
way  throughout  all  continents,  and  speaking 
to  the  hearts  of  men  and  women,  "Prepare 
to  meet  thy  God." 

The  Bible  holds  the  key  to  the  present 
world  situation.     In  the     march     of  modern 
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events,  the  Christian  beholds  "the  sure  word 
of  prophecy"  marvelously  fulfilled.  We  are 
moving  toward  the  climax.  As  men  cannot 
deny  the  shining  of  the  sun,  no  more  can 
they  ignore  the  rapidly  mounting  facts  and 
developments  in  this  twentieth  century  drama 
of  progress.  The  Scriptures  also  reveal  that 
the  conclusion  of  this  age  is  to  mark  the 
commencement  of  God's  "new  deal"  for  man- 
kind— a  transformed  civilization,  a  perfected 
Uto  pia  in  a  world  without  end. — The  Kansas 
Star. 


BEAUTY  CULTURE 
Remove   Make   Up   at  Night 

Powder,  rouge,  and  other  cosmetics  made 
by  a  reputable  manufacture  do  not  harm 
the  skm  if  property  used.  They  should  always 
be  applied  on  a  clean  skin,  with  a  clean  puff 
or  cotton.  If  the  skin  is  dry,  then  you  should 
use  a  cream  before  powdering  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  dryness  from  the  powder  itself. 
If  you  have  any_  tendency  to  coarse  pores, 
be  especially  careful  to  choose  a  fine  powder. 

But  most  important  of  all,  remove  your 
make-up  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  give  your 
skin  a  thorough  cleansing  before  you  go  to 
bed.  Do  not  neglect  this  bedtime  cleansing, 
no  matter  how  tired  you  are.  Your  cosmetics 
themselves  may  be  absolutely  pure,  but  by  the 
time  they  have  been  on  your  face  a  few  hours, 
they  are  mixed  with  dust  and  oily  grim  from 
the  air,  and  moistened  with  perspiration  and 
oil  from  the  glands.  The  pores  should  be 
freed  of  all  that  regularly  every  few  hours, 
and  certainly  when  you  go  to  bed.  Give  your 
skin  an  opportunity  for  clean  wholesome  rest. 

- — The  Oregon  Outlook. 

 o  

SOME  OF  THE  "NEW  DEAL" 
AAA — Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
CCC — Civil  Conservation  Corps 
CCC — Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
CWA — Civil    Works  Administration. 
DLD — Deposit    Liquidation  Division. 
ECWP — Emergency    Conservation    Work  Pro- 
gram. 

FCT — Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation. 
FDIC — Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
FERA — Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion. 

FFCA — Federal    Farm    Credit  Administration. 

FHC — Federal  Housing  Corporation. 

FSRC — Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation. 

HOLC — Home    Owners'    Loan  Corporation. 

NRA — National    Recovery  Administration. 

OIB — Oil   Industry  Board. 

PWA — Public    Works  Administration. 

SKD — Subsistence    Homestead  Division. 

T"VA-  -Tennessee    Valley  Authority. 
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FARMING  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  OCCUPA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  DEAF 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  our  former  pupils 
paid  us  a  visit  after  an  absence  of  nine  years. 
He  said  he  had  come  to  pay  homage 
to  "my  beloved  Supt."  He  looked  prosperous. 
His  new  hat  cost  him  five  bucks.  His  old  Ford 
has  been  overhauled  and  ran  like  new.  He 
greeted  us  all  in  a  very  pleasing  manner. 

But  he  had  a  story  to  tell.  After  leaving 
school,  he  went  back  to  his  home  and  was 
given  a  small  tract  of  land  on  which  to  make 
his  own  living.  There  he  learned  practical  farm- 
ing from  his  father.  He  worked  hard  and 
learned  how  to  grow  fine  tobacco  and  prepare 
it  for  market.  The  deprssion  of  1929-33 
brought  him  but  very  little  net  income  notwith- 
standing the  high  grade  of  his  tobacco.  But 
this  year  of  recovery  he  made  only  88  dollars 
short  of  a  thousand  from  three  acres  of  tobac- 
co. Some  of  his  best  graded  tobacco  brought 
as  high  as  93  cents  a  pound  which  speaks  of 
his  skill  in  curing  the  leaf.  He  had  enough  to 
take  care  of  all  obligations,  and  to  leave  a 
balance  sufficient  to  finance  next  year's  crop. 

We  have  in  mind  another  former  pupil. 
He,  too,  came  from  the  farm.  His  parents 
were  making  a  comfortable  living  at  farming. 
But  the  boy  did  not  want  to  work  out  in  the 
hot  sun.  By  pressure  from  outside  he  was 
sent  to  the  printing  office.  He  did  not  have 
the  required  qualifications  for  a  good  printer. 
Leaving  school  he  got  a  position  in  a  small 
commerical  shop  but  was  soon  "laid  off." 
Since  then  he  has  been  going  from  place  to 
place  in  search  of  work  practically  penniless. 
He  has  worn  the  same  hat  for  six  years.  He 
"thumbs"  his  way.  Worry  has  aged  him  con- 
siderably. 

Now  draw  your  own  picture  of  these  two 
boys. 

Nearly  75  per  cent  of  our  pupils  come  from 
the  farm.  If  we  had  our  way,  we'd  send  most 
of  them  back  to  the  farm.  In  these  days  of 
NRA,  PWA,  CWA,  and  whatever  it  is,  it 
seems  to  us  that  any  person  with  a  cow,  two 
or  three  pigs,  a  mule,  a  small  tract  of  good 
land,  and  a  4-room  dwelling  all  his  own,  is 
vastly    better    off. — Deaf  Carolinian. 


they  may  become,  she  will  make  of  them  little 
automatons.  But  the  worker  who  can  dream 
gives  her  children  reasonable  freedom  in  work- 
ing, and  leads  them  toward  the  joy  of  living 
in  an  every  day  world, — The  Missouri  Record. 


TO  PLAN  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

In  thinking  over  the  problems  of  teaching 
it  seems  to  us  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  these 
is  to  find  time  in  which  to  plan  or  to  dream 
of  the  future.  Most  of  us  are  kept  too  close 
to  our  daily  tasks  and  are  often  so  confused 
by  details  that  we  lose  sight  of  our  goal. 

"To  the  worker  who  can  dream  and  to  the 
dreamer  who  can  work,  life  surrenders  all 
things,"  is  a  stimulating  thought  with  which 
to  start  the  new  year.  The  teacher  must  have 
imagination  to  see  beyond  her  schoolroom,  for 
unless  she  can  see  that  these  little  children  are 
more  than  a  wriggling  bunch  of  little  humanity, 
she  is  no  dreamer.    Unless,  she  visualizes  what 


VIEW  FROM  OUR  SCHOOL  ROOM 
WINDOW  IN  MONTANA 

The  view  from  our  school-room  window  is 
very  beautiful  with  the  mountains  only  one 
mile  from  our  school.  The  mountains  take  on 
a  hazy  blue  color  when  seen  from  the  distance, 
but  that  makes  them  look  all  the  more  beauti- 
ful. In  the  far  distance  peaks  are  covered  or 
capped  with  a  blanket  of  everlasting  snow.  A 
peak  called  "Baldy"  is  about  13,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Snow  on  the  top  of  this  peak  never 
melts  and  there  are  no  trees  on  it  so  it  is 
called  "Baldy"  peak. 

There  is  a  spacious  grass  plot  in  front  of 
our  school  bordered  by  beautiful  Cottonwood 
trees  which  have  the  trees  on  our  campus  here 
in  Minnesota  beaten  by  a  mile.  In  the  distance 
we  can  see  a  gap  in  the  mountains  through 
which  the  railroad   makes  its  way. 

The  high  school  for  young  hearing  boys 
and  girls  is  about  half  a  mile  in  front  of  our 
school  and  we  can  see  it  through  our  window. 
The  town.  Boulder,  is  about  a  mile  from  our 
school.  Boulder  was  so  named  because  of  many 
boulders  on  the  plain  surrounded  by  the  moun- 
tains. Boulder  which  is  situated  on  the  plain 
near  the  mountain,  has  a  population  of  five 
hundred. — Maurice  Schoenberg,  Eleventh  A. 
in  the  Companion. 


GALLAUDET  STUDENTS  WIN 

Gallaudet  students  have  again  carried  off 
two  out  of  the  three  prizes  given  in  the  annual 
poetry  contest  of  the  Educational  Committee, 
Washington  Branch,  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women, 

The  successful  contestants  are  Loy  E.  GoUa- 
day,  and  Earl  C.  Solenberger,  who  took  first 
and  third  prizes.  Mr.  Golladay  was  also 
awarded  first  honorable  mention,  amounting 
to  fourth  place,  for  another  poem  entered 
in  the  contest.  The  prize-winning  poems  were 
entitled  "The  Eternal  Triangle"  and  "The 
Grave  Near  Pope," 

A  total  of  about  seventy  poems  were  passed 
upon  by  the  judges.  The  contestants  were 
students  of  George  Washington  University, 
Georgetown  University,  Maryland  University, 
Wilson  Teachers  College,  American  University, 
Trinity  College,  and  Gallaudet  College. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  same  con- 
test last  year  Stephen  W.  Koziar,  now  a  senior, 
ranked  first,  and  Loy  E.  Golladay  took  second 
place. — Just  Once  A  Month. 


There  is  no  fun  in  doing  things  that  are  easy. 
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A  NEW  SUPERVISOR 

Mrs.  Edna  Merk,  who  has  been  the  sup- 
ervisor of  the  Bhnd  girls  for  three  years,  has 
resigned.  She  left  us  on  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary. She  has  been  very  kind  to  us,  and 
we  are  sorry  to  see  her  leave. 

Mrs.  Merk  lives  in  Whitehall.  She  is  return- 
ing to  her  home  town  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion in  a  creamery.  She  was  anxious  to  be 
at  home  with  her  family. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Enns,  our  relief  nurse,  has 
taken  Mrs.  Merk's  position.  I  think  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  another  supervisor  who  un- 
derstands us,  and  who  is  always  cheerful. — 
Doris  Fleming. 

HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  WEIGH? 
Once  each  month  the  boys  and  girls  are 
weighed.  We  are  always  interested  in  know- 
ing whether  we  have  gained  or  lost  weight. 
Dolores  Painter  and  I  are  the  heavy  weights. 
Dolores  weighs  seventy-seven  pounds  and  she 
is  only  seven  years  old.  I  weigh  one  hund- 
red and  nine  pounds,  which  I  think  is  pretty 
good  for  a  girl  of  eleven  years. — Margie 
Howard. 

A  SPRING  GAME 

The  boys  enjoy  playing  horse  shoe  on 
pleasant   spring  days. 

The  pegs  are  set  about  twenty  steps  apart. 
I  cannot  see  as  well  as  some  of  the  boys,  so 
I  usually  keep  the  scores.  When  a  ringer  is 
made  five  points  are  allowed.  A  shoe  which 
touches  the  peg,  is  given  three  points,  and  one 
within  four  or  five  inches  of  the  peg,  counts 
one  point. 

Winter  paid  us  a  return  visit,  late  in  Feb- 
luary,  and  for  a  few  days  our  horse  shoes  were 
buried  beneath  the  snow.  The  snow  has  melt- 
ed, now,  and  we  can  hear  the  ring  of  iron 
shos  as  they  strike  the  pegs. — Floyd  McDowell. 

SPRING  TIME 

Oh!    the    spring    time    is    coming,    the  robins 
will  sing 

Spring  time  is  pleasaiit  for  the  flowers  it  will 
bring. 

The  grass  will  be  green  and  the  clover  smell 
sweet, 

And  over  the  ground  little  creatures  will  creep. 
Spring,  when  the  birds  from  tree  to  tree  fly, 
Spring,  when  thunder  storms  darken  the  sky. 
Spring  time  is  coming  with  sunrises  red, 
We  11  not  have  cold  weather,  but  sunshine 
instead. — Wayne  Bassett. 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 

We  had  a  holiday  on  the  twenty-second  of 
February.  It  was  cold  and  a  blizzard  was 
bloving  so  most  of  our  holiday  was  spent  in 
doors.  We  enjoyed  ourselves  by  playing  games 
and  singing. 


We  have  learned  much  of  Washington's 
greatness  from  our  history  books.  Each  Feb- 
ruary, when  we  honor  his  memory,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  fine  qualities  which  made  him 
famous.  I  think  our  admiration,  for  George 
Washington  can  best  be  shown,  by  trying  to 
be  like  him,  a  good  citizen. — Dagney  Johnson. 

MARCH  ENTERS 

We  are  told  that,  if  March  comes  in  like 
a  lion,  it  goes  out  like  a  Iamb.  "If  this  is 
true,  we  should  have  a  pleasant  Easter  season 
this  spring.  March  came  in  with  howling 
winds  that  rattled  windows  and  slammed  the 
doors.  It  has  behaved  in  true  March  fashion 
One  day  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  weather. 
It  may  be  sunny  and  warm  in  the  morning 
then   threaten  and  end  with  a  squally  storm. 

— Mike  Maloney. 

RICHARD  E.  BYRD 

We  like  to  listen  to  Byrd's  radio  programs 
from  Little  America,  every  Saturday.  Last 
week  we  heard  an  interesting  account  of  the 
food  on  which  the  men  live.  Some  of  us 
would  feel  that  it  was  very  little. 

January  nineteenth  their  flagship  was  mov- 
ing slowly  around  the  bay  looking  for  a  safe 
place  to  anchor  so  they  could  move  their  sup- 
plies to  camp.  Byrd  stood  on  the  bridge. 
Suddenly,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  ice- 
cliff  plunged  off  into  the  bay.  It  fell  seventy 
feet  and  rocked  their  ship  frightfully. 

Byrd's  big  plane  almost  met  with  a  serious 
accident  the  same  day.  Chief  Pilot,  June,  had 
made  a  smooth  take-off,  but  just  as  they  were 
about  to  land  they  noticed  that  the  skiis  were 
hanging  vertically.  Assistant  Pilot,  Bolen, 
crawled  out  on  the  wing  but  the  wind  was  so 
fierce  that  he  could  do  nothing.  It  blew 
his  cap  and  gloves  away.  He  could  hardly  hang 
on!  The  pilot  pointed  the  nose  of  the  big 
machine  up,  so  that  the  back  skii  struck  the 
ground  first.  The  plane  slowed  up  and  the 
front  skiis  slid  back  into  the  right  position. 
How  happy  the  men  in  camp  were  when  they 
saw   their   companions   make   a   safe  landing! 

Mell   Ray  Hoag. 

AN   IMPROMPTU  PARTY 

School  parties  are  always  pleasant  affairs. 
They  tend  to  break  the  monotony  of  regular 
school  life.  The  New  Year's  and  Washing 
ton's  birthday  parties  are  farther  apart  than 
any   of  the   others  during   the  year. 

A  sudden  desire  for  a  party  was  expressed 
on  the  ir'riday  before  Valentine  Day.  Two 
of  the  boys  representing  their  fellows,  received 
Dr.  Griffin's  hearty  consent. 

The  high  ceiling  of  the  gymnasium  re- 
echoed with  the  sounds  of  contageous  gayety 
during   the   entire   evening.     Apples   were  the 
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only  refreshment  because  all  the  plans  were 
made  so  hastily.  Games  and  dancing  made 
the  time  pass  rapidly  and  it  was  soon  ten 
o'clock  and  the  time  for  the  party  to  end. — 
David  Mainwaring. 

MOVING  THE  BRAILLE  LIBRARY 

It  was  necessary  recently  to  move  the  braille 
library  to  make  room  for  a  science  laboratory. 
The  shelves  on  which  the  books  were  kept 
could  not  be  moved  through  the  doorway, 
so   they  had  to  be  taken  apart. 

Cur  braille  library  consists  of  about  twenty- 
two  hundred  volumes.  Were  these  in  print, 
neither  the  cost  nor  the  volume  would  be 
great,  but  with  braille  books  it  is  different. 
A  mediaeval  and  modern  history  used  by  the 
high  school  pupils  of  this  department,  requires 
ten  volumes,  about  twelve  by  fifteen  inches 
in  size  and  costs  about  forty  dollars  a  set. 
Fortunately,  the  Federal  Government  pays  for 
these  on  a  basis  of  twelve  to  fourteen  dollars 
per  pupil. 

The  transferring  of  these  books  from  one 
to  another  is  a  task.  Although  one  book  has 
not  much  weight,  a  number  of  them  are  quite 
heavy  and  bulky  and  must  be  handled  with 
care. 

Most  of  our  library  is  embossed  in  revised 
braille,  a  system  introduced  about  1918.  There 
are  four  or  five  hundred  American  braille 
books  which  are  no  longer  used,  for  this  sys- 
tem has  not  been  taught  for  many  years.  We 
have  a  few  New  York  Point  and  Moon  Type 
copies,  also.  Many  of  these  are  forty  years 
old.  Those  who  extol  "the  good  old  days" 
should  read  from  these  venerable,  time-worn, 
old  volumes  and,  no  doubt,  they  would  be 
thankful  for  life  as  it  is  today. — Kenneth 
Ricketts. 

SHOP  NEWS 

The  approach  of  the  end  of  the  school 
year  is  first  noticed  in  shop.  The  stalls  of 
broom  corn,  which  seemed  to  be  bulging  in 
the  fall,  are  now  quite  empty.  There  are 
■fewer  bundles  of  basket  reed.  The  various 
broom  supplies — handles,  locks,  sewing  twine, 
and  wire  occupy  much  less  space.  We  have 
made  two  hundred  brooms  during  the  winter. 
The  stacks  of  finished  mops  are  higher  and 
there  are  fewer  bags  of  slasher  cord.  Nearly 
half  of  the  five  hundred  mops  we  expected  to 
make  are  already  finished.  The  stock  of  sup- 
plies for  chair  caning  is  also  depleted. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  the  finished  products 
filling  the  space  first  occupied  by  raw  materials. 
As  the  spring  days  lengthen  into  early  sum- 
mer we  will  put  the  finishing  touches  on  our 
baskets  and  other  forms  of  hand  work,  which 
will  be  used  in  the  school's  exhibit. — Marshall 
Brondum. 

ON  THE  TRAIL 

When  the  emigrants  were  pushing  farther 
west  they  had  a  scout  go  ahead  and  find  a 
good  camping  place  where  there  was  grass, 
water  and  wood.  They  would  stay  and  rest  a 
long  time  in  such  pleasant  places. 

1  hey  were  afraid  of  the  Indians  and  when- 


ever they  saw  any  of  them  they  traveled  fast. 
The  Indians  were  usually  friendly  and  tried 
to  keep  up,  to  tell  the  whites  that  they  wanted 
to   trade   with  them. 

When  they  reached  the  Rockies  there  was 
much  beautiful  scenery.  They  passed  through 
rocky  canyons  dhat  were  sometimes  twenty 
miles  long.  The  emigrants  would  often  stop 
to  enjoy  the  high  cliffs  of  many  colors  and 
the   many  beautiful   waterfalls. — Ruby  Girard. 

HOW  EASTER  EGGS  STARTED 

There  once  lived  an  old  woman  who  liked 
her  neighbors  and  friends  so  well  that  she  gave 
them  gifts  on  Easter  and  other  holidays  just 
as  we  do  on  Christmas.  One  year  she  was 
worrying  because  she  was  poor  and  didn't 
have  any  money  to  buy  gifts  nor  strength  to 
make  them. 

Just  then  she  heard  the  hens  cackle  and  she 
remembered  that  she  always  had  enough  eggs. 
She  decided  to  give  each  of  her  friends  an  egg. 
Then  she  set  to  work  making  them  beautiful. 
She  cooked  roots  and  leaves  to  get  their 
colored  juices.  She  got  some  of  the  colors 
from  the  vegetables  that  grew  in  her  tiny  gar- 
den. With  each  gift  she  gave  a  cherry  smile 
and  kind  words. 

Long  after  she  was  dead  her  neighbors  did 
the  same  thing  in  memory  of  their  dear  friend. 
Later  on,  other  people  became  interested  and 
the  custom  grew  and  grew. 

The  empty  eggshell  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  empty  tomb  of  Christ. — Jimmie  Johnson. 

MISS  MATTIE'S  VALENTINE 

Miss  Mattie  was  a  kind  old  woman  who 
loved  little  children  and  always  had  cookies 
for  them  in  her  jar.  The  children  all  enjoyed 
visiting  at  her  little  house. 

Bobby  and  Betty  had  made  many  pretty 
Valentines  for  all  their  friends.  They  were 
walking  home  from  school  one  day  when  Bett^- 
happened  to  think  that  they  had  forgotten  to 
make  one  for  Miss  Mattie.  They  had  only 
four  pennies  left  and  they  could  not  think 
what  to  do. 

Just  then  they  saw  Jack  coming  down  the 
road.  He  was  a  tall  boy  who  often  frightened 
the  children.  He  was  swinging  a  sack  back 
and  forth  in  his  long  arms.  The  children 
asked  him  what  he  had.  He  shook  the  sack 
and  out  tumbled  a  little  gray  kitten.  He  told 
them  that  Mrs.  Brown  had  too  many  kittens 
and  asked  him  to  throw  this  one  in  the  river. 
The  children  did  not  want  to  have  the  kitten 
drown.  They  asked  what  Jack  wanted  for  the 
kitten.  They  told  him  that  they  had  only  four 
cents.  Finally,  they  agreed  to  give  Jack  a 
new  red  pencil  and  a  stick  of  gum,  besides. 

On  the  way  home,  they  decided  that  the 
kitten  would  be  a  good  valentine  to  give  Miss 
Mattie.  The  next  morning  she  heard  a  queer 
noise  in  the  other  room.  She  went  in  to  see 
what  it  was  and  there  was  the  kitten  in  a  basket 
with  a  ribbon  around  its  neck.  A  card  said, 
"Meow,  meow,  is  all  I  can  say 

On    this   happy    Valentine  Day. 
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If  you'll  take  me  to  live  with  you, 

I'll  be  your  valentine  so  true." 

*'Of  course,  I'll  keep  you,  for  you  are  the 
nicest  valentine  that  I  have  ever  had,"  said 
Miss  Mattie. 

"Purr,  Purr,"  answered  kitty,  as  if  to  say, 
"Thank  you,  thank  you." — Agnes  Jensen. 

MY  BIRTHDAY 

February  the  twenty-eighth  was  my  birthday. 
I  got  a  nice  box  from  home.  There  was  a  big 
pink  and  white  angel  food  cake  in  it.  I  also 
received  a  string  of  red  beads,  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings, two  handkerchiefs,  some  bars  and  some 
hard  candy,  and  candles   for  my  cake. 

I  took  my  cake  over  to  school  on  Wednes- 
day and  we  had  a  party.  There  were  several 
pieces  of  money,  a  thimble  and  a  button  in 
the  cake.  Those  who  got  the  button  or  thimble 
are  supposed  to  be  old  maids  or  bachelors. 
I  was  lucky  and  found  the  quarter.  Others 
got  the  dime,  and  pennies.  I  blew  out  all  the 
candles  but  five  the  first  time.  The  second 
time  I  blew  out  three  more,  so  it  took  three 
trials  to  blow  them  all  out.  The  children  all 
thought  the  cake  was  very  good.  I  had  a 
very  happy  birthday. — Gertie  Fleming. 

SOD  HOUSES 

In  the  early  pioneer  days  they  made  houses 
out  of  sod.  They  did  so  because  many  of  the 
settlers  lived  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the 
woods.  Very  few  could  afford  even  shingles 
for  the  roofs. 

They  cut  pieces  of  sod  two  feet  long,  eigh- 
teen inches  wide,  and  four  inches  thick.  These 
were  piled  and  held  together  by  pegs  driven 
through  two  or  more  layers.  The  roofs  were 
thatched  with  straw  tied  on  with  ropes  made  of 
hay. 

Houses  like  these  are  still  found  near  the 
large  city  of  Londonderry,  Ireland.^ — Buddy 
Kopach. 

THE  PARTY 

We  had  our  Washington  party  last  Friday 
evening,  the  twenty-third  of  February.  The 
smaller  children  went  at  seven  o'clock  and 
played  games  until  eight.  Then  the  larger 
children  came  and  we  had  lunch.  There  were 
cookies  and  strawberry  ice-cream  for  refresh- 
ments. 

The  small  children  went  home  to  bed  after 
lunch,  but  the  big  ones  stayed  to  dance  a 
while. — Lelia  Jensen. 

THE  BABY'  WIG 

Saturday  afternoon  was  a  very  busy  time  in 
the  toy  shop  and  doll  hospital.  Dora  had 
brought  her  doll  to  have  it  fixed.  Her  friend 
Sally  came  with  her.  While  they  were  waiting 
they  saw  a  beautiful  brown,  curly  doll's  wig. 
Sally  wanted  to  buy  it  but  Dora  told  her  it 
would  not  fit  any  of  her  dolls.  They  played 
with  the  shopkeeper's  children  a  while.  Then 
they  went  home. 

After  the  girls  had  gone  Kenneth  and  Molly 
happened  to  see  that  the  baby's  carriage  was 
empty  and  they  began  to  hunt  for  their  sister 


but  they  could  not  find  her.  He  went  to  see 
if  the  girls  had  taken  their  baby  but  found 
no  one  at  home. 

When  he  came  back  with  the  sad  news  there 
was  a  little  girl  in  the  shop  buying  a  big  doll. 
She  said  that  she  wanted  the  one  with  the  long, 
brown  curls. 

"I  don't  think  we  have  any  with  long,  brown 
curls,"  said  Kenneth. 

"Yes,  see  the  one  with  its  eyes  shut,"  an- 
swered  the  girl. 

Just  as  he  picked  up  the  doll  she  wanted  it 
began  to  cry.  Molly  came  rushing  in.  She 
swept  her  hand  across  the  baby's  head  and 
off  came  the  brown  wig.  Sally  had  liked  the 
wig  so  well  that  she  had  tried  it  on  the  baby 
and  had  forgotten  to  take  it  off. — Harlene 
Totten. 

TANNING  LEATHER 
Each  pioneer  family  tanned  its  own  leather. 
The  hides  were  kept  by  drying  and  salting 
them.  When  they  were  ready  to  tan  they 
soaked  the  hides  in  wet  wood  ash  or  lye  water 
for  a  short  time,  to  loosen  the  hair.  Then 
they  were  soaked  for  several  months  in  a  liquid 
made  of  oak  bark.  The  hides  were  scraped 
and  softened  with  tallow,  lard  and  bear's  oil. 
Lard  mixed  with  soot  made  the  dye  to  color 
the  leather.  Shoes,  boots,  shirts,  and  harness 
were   made   with   this   leather. — Homer  Wells. 

PACK  SHOES 
The  pioneer  families  also  made  their  own 
shoes.  If  anyone  could  not  make  real  shoes, 
he  could  make  packshoes.  These  were  made 
of  one  piece  of  leather  like  moccasins.  There 
was  a  piece  of  leather  fastened  on  top  of  the 
shoe  for  a  tongue.  Sometimes  soles  were  added. 
Later  on,  a  traveling  shoemaker  went  from 
house  to  house  making  and  mending  the 
settler's  shoes. — Elsie  Matkovic. 

THE  WORLD'S  WOOL 

The  first  wool  growers  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  The  early  Roman  put  jackets  on  their 
prize  sheep  to  protect  their  fine  coats. 

If  the  wool  growers  or  the  world  were  to 
gather  for  a  meeting,  there  would  be  people 
from  Africa,  Ireland,  and  islands  of  the  seas. 
Sheep  grow  best  in  the  Temperate  zones  but 
many  are  found  in  the  high  mountains  of  the 
Torrid  zones,  too. 

There  are  more  than  500,000,000  sheep  in 
the  world.  That  is  about  a  fourth  as  many  as 
there  are  people.  The  wool  clipped  from 
these  animals  per  year  would  fill  about  1,343,- 
000  one-ton  trucks. 

Australia,  the  smallest  continent,  leads  the 
world  in  producing  wool.  The  United  States 
has  about  50,000,000  head  of  sheep.  Texas  is 
the  chief  wool  producing  state.  In  1932  it  had 
57,000,000  pounds.  That  is  about  one-sixth 
of  all  the  crop  of  this  country.  Montana  ranks 
next  to  Texas  with  about  32,000,000  pounds 
the  same  year. 

Sheep  have  many  enemies.  The  severe 
winters,  ticks  of  different  kinds,  wild  animals, 
and  poisonous  plants  cause  the  death  of  many 
each  year. — Billy  Maxwell. 
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GET   ACQUAINTED   WITH   THE  DEAF 

By    ARCHIE    RANDLES,    Secretary    of  the 
Montana  Association  of  the  Deaf. 

With  the  removal  of  the  new  school  for 
the  deaf  to  a  new  community,  the  Montana 
Association  of  the  Deaf,  is  anxious  to  acquaint 
the  new  community  with  the  following  things 
pertaining  to  the  deaf,  and  to  renew  old  ac- 
quaintances. It  is  hoped  that  by  doing  this, 
some  disappointments  and  embarrrassments 
will    be  avoided. 

1.  The  deaf  never  beg  and  they  have  all 
such  imposters  prosecuted. 

2.  They  seek  no  pity  or  favors.  All  they 
ask  is  a  fair  chance  to  show  their  ability  to 
cope  with  the  requirement  of  good  citizen- 
ship  on  the   same   footing  with   the  hearing. 

3.  There  are  a  very  few  deaf  transients  who 
make  trouble,  some  "confidence  men"  who  go 
around  "salting  down  fish"  and  now  and  then 
we  hear  of  a  deaf  crook  leaving  a  trail  of  woe 
behind  him.  All  such  persons  are  dealt  with 
promptly  and  harshly  by  decent  deaf  people 
everywhere,  and  Montana  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing  little    trouble   with  them. 

4.  Not  a  single  deaf  person  from  our  State 
School  has  been  booked  at  the  State  Peniten- 
tiary. 

5.  Divorces  among  ex-students  and  gradu- 
ates in  the  state  are  negligible. 

6.  Children  having  deaf  parents  are  all  at- 
tending schools  for  the  hearing  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  case. 
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7.  Between  thirty  five  and  forty-five  deaf 
citizens  of  Montana  own  and  operate  their 
own  automobiles.  We  have  never  heard  of  a 
serious  accident  involving  life  and  property 
laid  to  these  careful  drivers. 

8.  Should  you  run  into  a  deaf  person  who 
is  illiterate,  do  not  think  that  all  deaf  are  like 
him.  It  will  not  take  one  long  to  find  out 
that  illiteracy  among  the  hearing  is  more 
common  than  among  the  deaf. 

9.  The  deaf  are  always  happier  when  they 
can  get  together  and  enjoy  visiting  and  talk- 
ing. Some  resent  being  stared  at  while  talk- 
ing in  public,  others  do  not  mind  it.  Here  is 
an  important  TIP  for  parents. 

10.  A  few  of  the  deaf,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
will  take  advantage  of  the  good  nature  of  the 
deaf  and  prey  upon  them.  They  make  use  of 
the  confience  of  the  deaf  or  their  relatives  to 
defraud  them.  Parents  are  warned  to  watch 
their  young  deaf  children  when  they  meet 
new,  strange  deaf  persons,  just  like  they  would 
their  hearing  children.     This  is  important. 

1 1 .  The  deaf  organize  clubs,  enjoy  social 
functions,  protect  their  rights  as  citizens  and 
take  a  general  interest  in  the  state  schools  from 
which  they  come  and  try  to  improve  conditions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  future  generations.  They 
encourage  various  religious  missionaries  for 
the  deaf  to  conduct  church  and  Sunday 
Schools  in  their  midst  just  like  the  hearing 
people  do. 

12.  They  own  homes,  shops,  and  farms, 
enter  into  various  forms  of  competition;  bear 
their  share  of  the  taxes  and  take  an  interest 
in  local  activities. 

The  fact  that  Great  Falls  has  wanted  an  oral 
school  for  the  deaf  is  no  secret  to  the  Deaf 
Association.  It  has  often  been  discussed  in 
their  meetings. 

For  this  reason  we  wish  to  present  our  point 
of  view  on  that  subject,  before  we  do,  allow 
us  to  quote  an  editorial  from  the  Missoula 
Sentinel: 

"EDUCATING  PARENTS" 

"Parents  must  first  be  educated  to  the  duties 
of  parenthood,  if  our  present  generation  of 
growing  children  are  to  develop  into  useful 
citizens,"  is  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Lois  Hayden 
Meek  of  Columbia  University,  writing  in  "The 
Parent  Magazine.  Scholastic  training  does 
not  necessarily  build  character;  what  the  child 
ultimately  turns  out  to  be  depends  upon  the 
thought  and  attention  parents  give  to  the  pro- 
blem of  rearing  the  child  correctly.  "Educa- 
tors are  realizing  chat  this  important  job  of 
rearing  and  educating  children  can  not  be 
undertaken  by  home  or  school  alone,  but  must 
be  a  joint  undertaking,"  writes  Dr.  Meek. 
"Parents  are  realizing  that  in  order  to  do  the 
best  for  their  children  they  must  keep  in  touch 
with  the  newer  knowledge  of  psychology,  nutri- 
tion and  education.  But,  more  than  this,  they 
must  study  themselves  and  their  children,  must 
be  sensitive  and  understnding  of  the  relation- 
ships between  parents  and  parents,  parent  and 
child,  and  child  and  child." 
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Accoring  to  Dr.  Meek,  "Some  parents  can 
do  this  for  themselves,  but  many  parents  to- 
day are  finding  that  they  need  help  in  inter- 
preting family  experiences,  in  evaluating  new 
knowledge,  in  intergrating  and  synthesizing 
all  into  guiding  philosophy  for  the  family." 
Three  organizations  are  pointed  out  as  carry- 
ing on  this  important  work  of  parent  education, 
the  Child  Study  Association  of  America,  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women, 
and  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers." 

It  has  been  the  object  of  this  Association  to 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  well  as  the  other 
State  Associations  of  the  deaf  in  their  respec- 
tive states. 

There  are  also  organizations  and  magazines 
prompting  lipreading  and  speech  for  the  deaf. 
We  will  discuss  these  later. 

In  order  to  present  in  a  clear  way  to  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  situation,  we  must 
explain  the  various  methods  most  widely  used 
as  a  means  of  communicating.  They  are, 
finger  spelling,  the  sign  language,  and  oral, 
or  lip-reading  and  speech.  There  seems  to  be 
a  trend  toward  oralism  and  we  wish  meiely  to 
point  out  the  reason  as  well  as  discuss  the 
various  methods. 

The  sign  language  as  everyone  knows,  is 
so  easy  to  learn,  so  convenient  and  simple 
that  even  a  baby  will  exhibit  some  tendency 
to  sign,  so  it  is,  indeed,  little  wonder  that 
the  deaf  pick  up  signs  naturally  and  rapidly. 

Signs  are  a  short  clear  mode  of  communi- 
cation. They  leave  out  many  of  the  gram- 
matical phrases  and  trimmings  necessary  for 
clear  expression,  and  that  is  the  cause  for 
so  much  kick  from  the  educators  of  the  deaf. 
The  deaf  need  good  English  more  than  any- 
thing else.  It  underlies  every  other  accom- 
plishment  they   may  undertake. 

The  trouble  betv/een  parents  and  children 
over  methods  of  expression  is  more  the  fault 
of  parents,  who  fail  to  keep  in  harmony 
\7ith  an  established  method  of  communication 
and  follow  it.  For  instance,  should  the  child 
be  adapted  to  the  oral  method,  they  do  not 
follow  it  up  or  give  him  enough  close  attent- 
ion, or  if  he  is  not  adapted  to  oralism  and 
has  to  use  signs,  they  refuse  or  are  ashamed 
to  use  them  and  insist  upon  going  the  other 
way.  Note  carefully  what  Dr.  Meek  says 
about  parents  studying  themselves  and  their 
children. 

Finger  spelling  is  becoming  quite  univer- 
sal. In  this  method  of  talking,  the  speaker 
must  use  completely  and  properly  constructed 
sentences.  In  this  way,  too,  the  teacher  or 
older  ones  can  catch  faulty  English  and  correct 
it.  Some  schools  use  this  system.  There  are, 
however,  some  drawbacks  to  it.  Finger  spell- 
ing is  not  effective  for  use  in  chapel  or  long 
lectures,  nor  where  the  light  is  poor,  and  the 
speaker  at  too  great  a  distance.  It  causes  too 
much  of  a  strain  on  the  eyes  and  nerves  and 
should  not  be  used  with  small  children.  How- 
ever, some  schools  do  use  it.  Finger  spelling 
should  be  encouraged  by  all   means  in  class- 
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rooms,  as  well  as  in  short  conversations. 

I  wish  now  to  dicuss  the  oral  method,  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  It  is  regarded 
by  some  school  papers  as  rather  a  "touchy" 
subject,  like  sex  control.  At  this  point  I  wish 
to  remind  my  readers  that  I  am  expressing  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Montana  Association  of 
the  Deaf  and  not  the  opinion  of  the  school 
authorities,  they  kindly  allowed  us  to  express 
ourselves  in  their  school  magazine.  It  is  also 
important  that  it  be  understood  that  the  Mon- 
tana Association  of  the  Deaf  is  not  anti-oral; 
we  have  a  few  oral  members  within  our  own 
ranks. 

In  order  to  get  the  right  conception  of  the 
problem  it  is  necessary  to  divide  deaf  children 
into  two  groups,  the  hard-of-hearing,  the  semi- 
deaf  children  in  group  No.  1,  and  the  deaf- 
mute  or  the  born  deaf  in  group  No.  2. 

A  child  from  the  first  group,  still  having 
a  slight  knowledge  of  spoken  sounds,  and 
control  over  his  vocal  cords,  has  the  very  basis 
foundation  needed  upon  which  to  work  in  the 
oral  classroom.  He  usually  is  far  ahead  of  his 
class  too,  an  usually  the  youngest.  He  has  an 
excellent  foundation  of  English  too,  and  while 
the  others  are  struggling  to  keep  up  with  him, 
he  is  usually  ready  to  take  up  some  other 
subject. 

For  this  group  of  children,  oralism  is  very 
effective.  They  take  to  it  naturally,  easily 
and  use  it  confidently  and  are  able  to  devote 
some  time  to  other  necessary  training.  However, 
rhould  there  be  any  that  can  not  withstand  the 
physical  strain  such  as  being  subjected  to 
nervousness,  fainting  or  poor  vision,  the  oral 
method  should  not  be  forced  upon  them. 

Group  No.  2  has  to  be  divided  again  in 
order  to  remove  the  backward  or  slow  deaf 
children  who   present  still  a  harder  problem. 

The  deaf-mute  has  had  no  chance  to  hear 
or  speak  since  birth.  Entering  school  at  the 
age  of  six  or  older,  he  has  no  basic  foundation 
for  the  oral  method  or  good  English  and 
finds  both  almost  foreign  and  very  difficult 
for  him  This  explains  the  difference  in  the 
progress  made  to  a  great  many  people  who 
have  noted  that  the  semi-deaf  mutes  seems  to 
be  better  equipped  than  the  deaf-mute,  though 
they  may  both  have  come  from  the  same  class- 
room. 

We  wish  to  say  here  that  for  group  No.  2, 
we  believe  the  sign  language  and  finger  spel- 
ling is  the  best  method.  Each  child  should 
be  given  a  fair  test  and  closely  observed 
for  a  period  of  one  to  three  years.  Should 
it  appear  that  he  will  profit  by  the  oral  system, 
let  him  continue,  but  under  no  circumstance 
should  he  be  forced  to  continue  after  he  has 
shown  he  is  unable  to  profit  by,  or  has  proven 
himself   unsuited    for   that  method. 

Ir>  order  that  paren,ts  may  understand 
clearly  our  reasons  for  the  above  conclusions, 
they  must  be  told  that  the  deaf  child  is  four 
years  behind  a  hearing  child  in  educational 
equipment  or  a  hearing  child  of  six  knows  as 
much  as  a  deaf  child  of  ten.    He  has  no  basic 
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foundation  with  which  to  begin  and  in  addi- 
tion has  to  wait  until  he  enters  school.  In 
learning  by  the  oral  method,  he  must  learn 
word  by  word,  first,  by  observing;  second,  by 
speaking;  third,  by  lipreading;  fourth,  by 
writing;  fifth,  by  reading,  and  finally  by  put- 
ting it  into  correct  and  practical  use,  which 
alone  is  difficulty  enough  without  the  other 
four.  It  certainly  takes  a  lot  of  time,  patience, 
and  nerve,  to  teach  this  group.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  deaf-mute  or  born-deaf. 

To  make  an  expert  lipreader  and  speaker 
out  of  most  of  these  children  it  is  necessary 
that  they  devote  all  their  time  to  the  subject. 
Out  of  twenty  such  students,  you  might  expect 
two  or  three  pairs  of  good  lipreaders,  but,  at 
what  a  price  to  the  remainder  of  the  class. 
Vocational  training  is  slighted,  so  these  pupils 
are  handicapped  greatly  when  they  come  to 
earn  their  bread  and  butter. 

There  can  be  no  half  and  half  way  about  it. 
You  can  not  expect  to  teach  part  oral  and  part 
manually   to   this   group  either. 

Thus  is  can  be  easily  seen  that  signs  and 
and  finger  spelling  is  not  only  a  necessity,  but 
actually  imperative  to  this  group.  It  conveys 
quickly  the  instructions  to  the  child's  mind  and 
allows  him  time  to  express  himself,  permits 
him  to  work  on  other  training  that  is  also 
important. 

For  the  above  reason,  we  believe  that  the 
combined  system,  that  is  all  three  methods, 
should  be  kept  in  force  and  that  it  is  the  best 
method  so  far  adapted. 

It  is  only  fair  to  ourselves  and  to  the  chil- 
dren to  say  here,  that  after  a  score  of  years  of 
learning  by  the  oral  method,  the  student  soon 
finds  himself  in  a  different,  difficult  and  em- 
barrassing situation  after  leaving  school  and 
home.  Not  all  lips  are  alike  and  not  every- 
body grasps  quickly  what  he  says  as  his  teach- 
ers and  folks  were  want  to  do.  The  deaf  are 
very  sensitive  and  notice  this  in  a  short  time. 
They  may  forget  to  pronounce  a  word  right 
and  it  may  sound  funny,  instead  of  seeing  it 
as  a  joke,  they  will,  if  repeated  often,  take  it 
seriously  and  quite  speaking  and  revert  to  pad 
and  pencil.  Thousands  of  oral  students  have 
done  this  and  it  is  no  fancy  or  theory.  Any 
deaf  person  will  confirm  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  shame  that  there  are  some 
school  heads,  just  as  it  is  a  shame  that  there 
are  some  lawyers,  doctors  and  politicians,  who 
do  not  care  and  deliberately  go  the  wrong  way. 
That  these  men  were  even  allowed  to  hold 
office  is  nothing  short  of  criminal  since  the 
education  and  welfare  of  the  deaf  is  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  the  normal  hearing  child, 
because  the  deaf  need  all  they  can  get.  Such 
men  are  of  the  dog-in-the-manger  type. 

We  believe  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  add 
that  most  of  the  school  heads  do  try  to  tell  the 
parents  the  truth  after  a  reasonable  test  period 
has  elapsed,  that  their  child  can  net  be  taught 
by  the  oral  method  as  desired,  and  this  is  as 
it  should  be. 

The  trend  toward  the  oral  method  is  due 
more  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  hearing  persons 
who    are    doing    the    promoting.      The  deaf 


themselves  feel  they  are  made  the  victims  of 
what  might  be  termed  "a  racket."  The  hear- 
ing educators,  seeing  a  meal  ticket  and  an  easy 
chair  in  teaching  by  the  oral  method  have 
no  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves  as  teach- 
ers. They  learn  through  their  own  hearing, 
which  is  a  very  different  way  from  that  em- 
ployed by  the  deaf.  Such  oral  schools  for  oral 
teachers  maintain,  organize  and  publish  maga- 
zines. They  make  their  living  that  way.  Some 
are  sincere  and  honest  and  do  the  best  they 
can,  but  not  all  are  of  that  type. 

Since  it  is  the  desire  of  the  anxious  parent 
that  the  barrier  between  them  and  the  English 
speaking  world  and  the  child  be  removed 
these  oralists  have  seized  upon  it  regardless  of 
health,  group,  or  age.  It  is  just  like  the  in- 
surance racket,  which  uses  high  pressure  tactics 
to  influence  numbers  to  their  side,  regardless 
of  results.  Criticism  of  them  is  called  anti- 
oral. 

The  above  being  the  true  and  general  feel- 
ing of  the  deaf,  not  in  Montana  alone,  but 
all  over  the  United  States,  the  Montana  As- 
sociation of  the  deaf  repeats,  it  believes  it  is 
best  to  continue  the  combined  system,  and 
allow  the  extreme  oralist  to  establish,  maintain, 
operate  and  teach  their  method  in  a  school 
of  their  own  and  be  trained  the  same  as  paro- 
chial schools. 

In  closing,  we  also  wish  to  point  out  that 
deaf  instructors,  teachers,  housemothers,  arid 
supervisors,  are  also  an  important  part  of  the 
institution.  We  believe  a  lot  has  been  said  in 
praise  of  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  their 
duties.  Since  they  have  little  or  no  interest 
outside  the  school  grounds,  they  devote  that 
much  extra  time  to  the  children  and  the  chil- 
dren benefit  accordingly,  whereas  the  hearing 
teachers  and  others  devote  what  time  is  re- 
quired of  them,  then  do  as  they  please  outside 
of  the  school.  It  is  also  reassuring  to  the 
anxious  parents  who  fear  that  their  child  is 
to  be  a  burden  to  them  and  the  State,  to  have 
the  school  head  point  out  these  deaf  people  to 
them  as  the  finished  product  as  proof  that 
their  fears  are  groundless. 


-0- 


PRINTING  OFFICE 

There  may  be  depression  elsewhere  but  there 
is  none  in  our  Printing  office.  From  the  time 
the  boys  enter  at  two  o'clock  until  they  leave 
at  four-thirty  (or  later),  they  are  busy.  But 
now  and  then  they  have  breathing  spells. — ■ 
The  Oregon  Outlook. 

''Aren't  we  all?" — S. 


The  school  for  the  deaf  which  is  doing: 
nothing  for  the  pupils  along  the  line  of  provi- 
sion for  adequate  auricular  work,  is  singularly 
remiss  in  its  duty  to  its  charges.  Instrume'its 
are  now  available  at  such  prices  as  leave  the 
old  familiar  excuse  no  longer  a  valid  one. — 
The  Iowa  Hawkeye.  •  - 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  Watts,  Mrs.  Watts,  Miss  Murphy, 
Annie  and  I  went  to  Butte.  Mrs.  Watts 
bought  a  ring  for  me.  Mr.  Watts  bought 
one  for  Annie.  We  ate  dinner,  then  we 
went  to  a  picture  show.  The  pictures  were 
very  prety. — Frances  Kombol. 

Tommy   cut  Bozo's  finger     with     a  knife. 
Milo    bumped    my    face.      My    tooth  bled. 
I   fell  on  a  pipe  and  hurt  my  knee. 
I   did   not  cry. 

• — Richard  McCarthy. 

Buddy    whipped    Fred    nine   times    for  fun. 

— Forrest  Grove. 

Bobby    gave   some   apples   to   the  boys. 
Stuart  and  Bobby  ran  a  race.     Stuart  won. 

— John  Fitzwilliams. 

Mother     and     Father     will     come  Friday. 

— Stuart  Bart 

I  saw  some  chickens  in  a  box. — Vivian 
Miller. 

Mrs.  Watts  has  a  soldier. — Donald  Nelson. 

I  saw  some  rabbits  in  a  box. — Irene  Clark 

I   got  a  letter. — Charles  Hamlin. 

Victoria  Herbold  is  in  the  hospital.  We 
are  sorry   she   is  sick. 


Mrs.  Kirby  went  to  Butte  one  Friday.  She 
bought  three  little  pigs.  She  gave  them  to 
Miss  Serumgard.  She  showed  them  to  us. 
They   are   cute. — Gladys  Roose. 

We  had  a  valentine  box  February  fourteen- 
th. We  made  valentines  and  put  them  into 
the  box.  Gladys  and  I  passed  the  valentines. 
I  got  eleven  valentines.  Ed  and  Bozo  passed 
candy  and  apples.  We  played  a  game.  We 
had  fun. — Joe  Gill. 

Miss  Murphy,  Clarice,  Theresa  and  I  played 
with  my  cards  one  afternoon.     Theresa  won. 

Mrs.  Enns  cakes  care  of  the  small  girls.  She 
is  kind  to  us. — Adele  Murdo. 

Dr.  Griffin  went  to  the  dining  room  one 
night.  He  saw  the  girls  and  boys.  We  ate 
supper. 

I  went  home  for  my  birthday,  February  25. 
I  had  a  party. — Eddie  Lappin. 


Alma,  Adele  and  I  saw  a  boy.    He  was  dirty. 

Mrs.  Merk  went  home.  The  girls  cried. 
She  cried,  too.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  her  last 
Monday. — The  resa  Connors. 

Donald  came  to  our  room  one  morning. 
He  showed  his  paper  to  Miss  Serumgard.  She 
put  a  gold  star  on  it. 

We  have  apples  every  day. 

- — Bozo  Kosanovich. 

Eddie,  Don,  Leonard,  Fred,  Bobby  and  I 
played    hide-and-seek    out-doors   last  month. 

—Glenn  Henderickson. 

One  night  last  week  my  basketbaJl  team 
played  with  the  hearing  girls.  The  hearing 
girls  won.  The  score  was  14  to  12.  Eunice 
and  I  were  guards.  We  played  for  a  long 
time.  I  was  very  tired  and  warm. — Evelyn 
Higdem. 

VC'e  shall  have  two  birthday'  parties  this 
month,  maybe.  Edyth's  birthday  will  be 
March  11,  and  she  will  be  twelve  years  old. 
If  her  mother  sends  her  a  cake,  we  shall  have 
a  birthday  party. 

My  birthday  will  be  March  15.  I  shall  be 
fourteen  years  old.  My  mother  always  sends 
me  two  packages. — Dale  Glasser. 

Mrs.  Merk  left  February  28.  Some  of  the 
little  girls  cried.  Mrs.  Enns  is  the  new  house- 
mother and  the  girls  like  her. — Gladys  Henry. 

1 

Last  night  Teddy  fixed  my  airplane  for  me. 
Lyle  fixed  one  for  Eddie.  We  are  very  happy. 
I  shall  ask  Eddie  for  some  blue  paint  to  put 
on  mine.  His  airplane  is  red  and  blue.  I 
wanted  some  red  paint,  but  Teddy  dropped  the 
red  paint  and  spilled  it  all.  Eddie  and  I  were 
sorry. — Tommy  Bailey. 

Mrs.  Dubree  came  to  see  me  last  Friday.  I 
told  her  about  my  finger  and  she  was  sorry. 
She  gave  me  a  quarter.  She  went  home  with 
Bobby  Werth's  parents.  She  came  again 
Sunday,  and  told  me  that  she  told  my  father 
about  the  finger.  She  worked  in  the  laundry 
with  my  father  a  long  time  ago. 

— Bobby  Guerre. 

I 

We  made  some  shamrocks  yesterday.  March 
17  will  be  St.  Patrick's  Day.  We  shall  go  to 
a  party  in  the  gym  on  March  17.  I  hope  we 
shall  have  green  ice  cream  and  cookies. 

Lee  Driscoll's  birthday  will  be  March  17.  He 
is  Florence's  brother.  He  will  be  six  years  old. 
Florence  hopes  that  he  will  be  very  happy  on 
his  birthday. — Robert  Rummell. 

We  went  to  the  W^ashington  party  in  the 
gym  on   February   23.     We  played  Black  and 
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White  and  had  Walking,  Running,  Skipping 
and  Hopping  Relays.  At  eight  o'clock  the 
big  boys  and  girls  went  to  the  gym.  Mr.  Starr 
gave  a  silhouette  show.  It  was  very  good. 
Then  several  of  the  boys  and  girls  danced 
for  us.  We  had  ice  cream  and  cookies  for 
refreshments,  but  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of 
ice  cream  it  was.  The  cookies  were  hatchet 
and  heart  shaped.  The  little  boys  and  girls 
left  at  eight  thirty.  We  had  a  nice  time. — 
Helen  Nash. 

Last  night  after  supper  I  asked  Mrs.  Enns 
if  I  could  go  to  the  basketball  game.  She 
said,  "Wait  and  see."  After  study  hall  she 
said  we  could  go.  Helen,  Evelyn,  Florence 
Smith,  Adele  and  I  went  with  Mrs.  Enns  to 
the  gym.  We  stood  upstairs  and  watched  the 
games. 

The  hearing  girls  won.  The  score  was  17 
to  16.  Laura  was  the  best  player.  Then  the 
boys  played.  Our  boys  lost.  The  score  was 
30  to  20.  Arthur  fell  many  times  and  Emil 
Ehret  was  very  careless. — Florence  Driscoll. 

Bobby's  parents  sent  him  a  box  for  Valen- 
tine. They  sent  him  something  to  give  to 
Miss  Murphy.  It  was  a  hyacinth.  On  Febru- 
ary 14,  we  could  see  only  two  leaves.  Two 
days  later  we  could  see  the  buds.  It  was  in 
bloom  the  next  week.     It  was  pink. 

One  day  at  noon  the  flower  was  leaning 
over.  We  did  not  know  who  knocked  it  over 
at  first,  but  we  found  out  that  Bobby  almost 
fell  and  knocked  the  flower  over.  Miss  Murphy 
and  several  of  us  were  afraid  it  would  die  and 
we  were  so  sorry.  Miss  Murphy  put  an  old 
ruler  into  the  dirt  and  it  held  the  flower  up. 

In  the  afternoon  I  told  Florence  that  the 
hyacinth  was  dead,  and  she  wanted  to  see  it. 
Just  then  Miss  Murphy  came  along  with  some 
medicine  in  her  hand.  We  went  to  our  school- 
room and  found  the  flower  all  right.  I  told 
Miss  Murphy  I  was  happy  because  I  liked  to 
smell  it.  I  saw  the  medicine  and  said,  "What 
is  that?"  She  said,  "It  is  some  medicine." 
I  thought  she  meant  medicine  for  the  flower. 
She  laughed. — Mercedes  Maybrry. 


INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT 

I  have  not  worked  for  Mrs.  Altop  for  several 
days.     It  is  too  cold  to  stay  outside. 

— John  Savage. 

My  team  will  play  basketball  with  the  Boul- 
der Public  School  team  tonight.  I  think  my 
team  will  win. — Emil  Ehret. 

I  had  begun  to  doubt  if  the  ground  dog 
knew  anything  about  the  weather,  but,  since  it 
has  gotten  so  cold  I  really  believe  in  it  now. 

— Arthur  Sylvester. 

The  little  girls  will  have  a  new  supervisor 
tomorrow.  Mrs.  Merk  is  going  to  Whitehall 
to  work,  and  Mrs.  Enns  will  take  her  place  here. 

— Buddy  Evans 


Clarice  Petrick  was  very  sick  last  night.  She 
didn't  go  to  study  hall.  She  went  to  the 
hospital   this   morning. — Kate  Boggio. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mother  at  recess. 
It  made  me  happy  because  she  always  writes 
such   sweet  letters  to  me. 

Miss  Terry  took  my  watch  to  Helena  and 
had  the  hand  put  back  for  me. 

Buddy  won  the  prize  in  our  room  last  week, 
for  being  good.  Every  one  that  is  nice  for  a 
week  gets  a  prize  from  the  teacher.  I  think 
I  will  get  it  this  week. — Richard  MuUins. 


ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT 

AN  ARTIST 

Raphael  was  an  Italian  boy.  He  was  an 
orphan.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  a 
small  boy,  and  he  went  to  live  with  his  uncle. 
He  liked  to  draw  pictures  of  people.  When 
he  was  sixteen  years  old  he  studied  to  be  an 
artist.  He  painted  a  beautiful  picture  called 
the  "Madonna".  He  was  a  very  famous  art- 
ist.— Edward  Petek. 

Mr.  JACK  FROST 

Do  you  believe  Jack  Frost  paints  pictures 
on  the  windows  in  cold  weather?  We  do 
believe  in  Jack  Frost.  When  the  cold  temper- 
atures come  in  the  winter  time  the  water  in 
the  air  is  frozen  and  the  frost  makes  pretty 
pictures  on  the  windows.  Frost  is  caused  by 
the  cold  temperatures  and  when  we  get  our 
feet,  ears  or  noses  frozen,  we  say  they  have 
been  frost  bitten. — Katherine  Noyd. 

SHOE  REPAIRING 

One  of  the  common  jobs  in  the  shoe-shop 
is  putting  new  soles  on  shoes.  First,  we  re- 
move the  old  soles.  We  do  this  with  a  square 
pointed  knife  or  some  nippers. 

After  the  old  soles  are  removed,  we  smooth 
the  undersole  and  slope  it  so  the  new  sole 
with  fit  on  tightly.  A  new  sole  is  cut  from 
the  stock  leather  and  carved  to  fit  the  shoe. 
We  tack  the  new  sole  on  to  the  undersole 
with  two  nails  to  anchor  it  while  the  stitching 
is  done.  It  is  necessary  to  tack  it  in  place 
so  the  sole  won't  turn  off  when  we  are  follow- 
ing  the   welt   with   the   stitching  machine. 

After  the  stitching  is  done  we  trim  the  edges 
close  to  the  welt,  and  smooth  them  with  the 
finisher.  The  finisher  is  a  round  wheel  sur- 
faced with  sand  paper  which  revolves  when 
the  motor  is  turned  on.  Wlien  the  edges 
are  smoothed,  we  polish  them  with  a  rotary 
brush.     Brown   or  black  polish  is  used. 

Edward  Baker. 

THE   INDIAN  SWEAT  HOUSE 

One  day  my  folks  and  I  went  fishing.  We 
drove  about  eighty-five  miles  from  Missoula 
and  stopped  to  fish  in  a  locality  wher  Indians 
were    working    on    the    roads.     While    I  was 
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walking  through  the  woods  looking  for  a  good 
place  to  fish  I  saw  something  that  I  had 
never  seen  before.  I  asked  Daddy  what  it 
was.  He  said  it  was  a  "Sweat  Bath,"  and  he 
told  me  how  it  was  used. 

The  Indians  dig  a  large  hole,  three  or  four 
feet  deep,  near  a  river  or  a  cold  spring. 
They  put  cobblestones  in  the  bottom  of  this 
hole,  then  build  a  fire  on  them.  The  fire  is 
kept  burning  until  the  rocks  are  hot.  A 
crude  frame  is  built  over  the  hole  and  it  is 
covered  with  Buffalo  robes  or  blankets.  The 
Indian  takes  off  his  clothes  and  gets  into  the 
bath.  Someone  pours  cold  water  on  the  rocks, 
and  steam  is  formed.  The  steam  causes  the 
Indian  to  sweat.  When  the  Indian  has  per- 
spired enough  he  gets  out  of  the  bath  and 
runs  into  the  river,  where  he  takes  a  cold 
bath.  After  he  comes  out  of  the  water  the 
Indian  covers  himself  with  blankets  and  takes 
another  little  sweat.  Later  he  is  cooled  off  by 
removing  the  blankets  a  few  at  a  time.  A 
sweat  bath  usually  makes  an  Indian  feel  better 
and  it  is  used  instead  of  medicine. — Florence 
Reinke. 

AN  ACCIDENT 

One  very  hot  summer  day  in  July,  1932,  I 
went  to  the  fair  at  Wolf  Point,  Montana.  My 
friend  Mrs.  Haller  went  with  me.  We  went  to 
see  the  cowboys  ride  on  the  wild  horses.  About 
mid  afternoon,  a  man  jumped  off  a  wild  horse 
without  being  hurt.  The  wrangler  was  trying 
to  drive  the  horse  out  of  the  corral,  and  the 
dust  was  so  thick  that  we  could  not  see  where 
the  wild  horse  had  gone.  The  wild  horse  and 
the  wrangler's  horse  headed  for  the  gate.  Both 
horses  jumped  into  each  other  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  wrangler  fell  from  the  horse  he 
was  riding.  Both  horses  were  killed  and  the 
man  was  rushed  to  the  hospital.  He  died  a 
few  hours  later. — Elma  Erickson. 

CHARLES  A.  LINDBERGH 

Our  language  class  has  been  reading  about 
some  famous  men  who  were  born  in  February. 
I  chose  to  report  on  Lindbergh. 

Charles  Augustus  Lindbergh  was  born  in 
Detroit,  Michigan,  and  when  only  a  month 
old  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  the  Lindbergh 
home  in  Little  Falls,  Minn.  He  spent  his 
boyhood  on  the  family  farm  and  was  a  close 
ccmpanion  to   his  father. 

The  urge  to  fly  came  to  him  early  in  life 
and  he  experimented  with  toy  balloons  and 
parachutes  during  his  boyhood  days.  After 
he  had  completed  his  High  School  course  he 
entered  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  1921 
he  went  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska  where  he  entered 
the   Lincoln  Aircraft  School  for  aviators. 

While  he  was  at  the  school  he  showed  re- 
markable ability  and  for  a  time  he  operated 
an  air-taxi  service  in  Lincoln.  In  1924,  after 
spending  a  year  or  two  "stunt  flying"  at  fairs 
and  circuses,  he  joined  the  Army  Primary 
Training  School.  A  few  monh/'  later  he 
entered  the  Advance  Flying  School  at  Kelly 
Field,  San  Antonio,  Texas.     He  was  graduated 


from  this  school  in  February,  1925,  and  com- 
missioned a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps  Reserve.  He  became  a  pilot  for  the 
Air  Mail  Service  and  was  employed  in  this 
service  when  he  decided  to  fly  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

A  few  business  men  from  St.  Louis  became 
interested  in  his  plan  and  financed  the  project. 
His  monoplane  the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  was 
constructed  in  San  Diego,  California.  On 
May  10,  1927  he  flew  from  San  Diego  to  New 
York.  Ten  days  later  he  set  out  alone  on  his 
famous  non-stop  flight  to  Paris.  He  landed 
safely  after  thirty-three  and  one  half  hours 
of  steady  flying. 

Lindbergh  has  made  many  flights  to  dif- 
ferent places  and  states  since  he  became  an 
aviator.  His  most  recent  flights  have  been 
made  for  the  Commercial  Aviation  Companies. 
He  has  circled  the  globe,  mapping  new  routes 
and  recording  much  valuable,  scientific  in- 
formation. His  flights  have  taken  him  to 
Europe,  Japan,  Africa  and  South  America  in 
addition  to  many  flights  across  his  own  coun- 
try. He  has  made  many  friends  and  is  well 
liked  by  many  people  in  the  world. 

— Rose    Fey  hi. 


LOCAL  NEWS 

Caroline   Avery,   Girls'  Reporter. 

The  girls  are  looking  forward  to  the  first 
signs  of  spring.  The  local  reporter  claims  she 
has  seen  the  first  sign  already — in  the  shape 
of  a  white  panama  Togo  worn  by  fashion-wise 
Mona  Frazier. 

On  March  10,  our  girls  first  team  played 
against  the  Y.W.C.A.  girls  from  Helena.  The 
game  was  about  even,  and  very  exciting.  It 
ended  with  the  score  tied  20  to  20. 

The  girls  are  hoping  they  may  go  to  Helena 
to   play   in   the  league  games  there. 

Florence  Sabins  celebrated  her  birthday  in 
the  hospital  with  the  flu.  However,  it  wasn't 
as  dismal  as  you  might  think.  Miss  Murphy 
gave  her  some  cake  and  ice  cream  and  that 
night  Miss  Adams,  the  nurse,  gave  her  a  sur- 
prize party,  with  just  the  personnel  of  the 
hospital  in  attendance,  and  she  celebrated  her 
birthday  in  great  style. 

Mrs.  Enns,  who  has  taken  Mrs.  Merk's  place 
as  the  little  girls'  supervisor,  is  getting  along 
fine.  The  children  are  already  very  fond  of 
her. 

"An  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away." 
Some  kind  hearted  person  around  the  institu- 
tion evidently  has  heard  those  words  of  polish- 
ed wisdom,  for  the  surplus  apples  in  the  store- 
room have  been  given  to  the  girls  and  boys, 
who,  regardless  of  the  saying  are  eating  at 
least  ten  apples  a  day.  There  has  been  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  weight  of  our  fair 
damsels! 

Dagny  Johnson  who  has  undergone  an  opera- 
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tion  for  appendicitis  is  improving  and  look- 
ing forward  to  the  day  when  she  can  get  up 
and  walk  again.  To  keep  her  in  good  spirits, 
the  blind  children  have  sent  her  some  lovely 
carnations. 

Elma  Erickson  is  now  a  proud  aunt.  On  the 
first  of  March,  a  baby  girl  was  born  to  her 
sister  and  brother-in-law.  The  baby  has  been 
named  Jaunita  Darlene  Johnson.  Elma  was 
very  happy  to  hear  of  it.  Congratulations 
Elma! 

A  new  blackboard  has  been  installed  in  the 
dining  room. 

We  write  the  menu  on  it  to  help  the  little 
girls  and  boys  learn  the  names  of  the  things 
they  eat.  We  are  all  hoping  for  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  children's  "dining  room  vo- 
cabulary." 

Our  St.  Patrick's  Day  party  is  to  be  held  in 
the  gym  on  Saturday,  March  17.  Every  thing 
indicates  a  full  attendance — of  Irishers.  We're 
excepting  to  have  a  grand  time. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  bothered 
with  vegetable,  pudding,  pie  and  sometimes 
tasty  cake  odors  floating  up  through  the 
tunnels  to  whet  our  appetites,  (but  not  our 
appetite  for  study),  so  the  boys  have  installed 
a  new  odor  proof  door  in  the  tunnel.  There 
has  been  a  noticeable  decrease  in  odors  and 
an  increase  in  studiousness. 

The  basketball  girls  owe  the  blind  boys  a  lot 
of  thanks  for  the  new  nets  they  have  made 
and  installed  on  the  baskets  in  the  gym.  The 
girls  say  the  new  nets  improve  their  game  and 
they  are  sure  they  could  beat  "The  House  of 
David"  if  they  had  the  chance. 


LOCAL  NEWS 

Frank  Sullivan,  Boys'  Reporter 

At  a  meeting  held  by  the  P.  H.  Brown 
Society  last  week,  the  following  new  officers 
were  elected:  Edward  Olson,  President;  Bertha 
Noyd,  Vive-President;  Florence  Sabins.  Secre- 
tary; Bill  Fritch,  Treasurer;  Caroline  Avery, 
Girls'  Reporter;  Ikey  Sullivan,  Boys'  Reporter 
and  Willard   Stickney,  Sentinal. 

During  the  past  week  we  have  seen  a  few 
signs  of  spring.  The  March  winds  are  here 
now  and  they  are  playing  havoc  with  us, 
banging  doors,  blowing  dust,  and  breaking 
the    tree  branches. 

The  first  team  was  entered  in  a  basket- 
ball tournament  in  Helena  last  week.  They 
lost  all  their  games,  much  to  our  regret. 
However,  we  had  a  wonderful  time  and 
gained  experience. 

Your  reporter  has  returned  from  the  hos- 
pital where  he  had  been  confined  for  a  few 
days  with  the  flu.  He  is  feeling  much  better 
now. 

All  the  boys  were  sorry  that  Ed  Olson's 
leg   was   injured  again.     It   happened   in  the 


second  game  of  the  tournament  at  Helena 
and  he  was  unable  to  play  the  next  day 
when  the  Helena  team  playfed  a  return 
game  at  Boulder.  We  were  defeated  by  a 
score  of  33  to  22. 

Dr.  Griffin,  our  superintendent  has  a  new 
car.  It  is  a  Dodge  and  the  boys  can't 
keep  from  going  near  it  when  it  is  parked 
near  the  building.  They  are  always  talking 
about  how  wonderful  it  is,  and  saying  what 
kind  of  a  car  they  Vv'ill  get  when  they  grow 
up.     That  is,  if  they  get  enough  money. 

AH  the  small  boys  are  enjoying  the  nice 
spring  weather  we  are  having.  They  play 
outdoors  nearly  every  day  and  are  getting 
good  exercise.  Whenever  they  come  in  they 
insist  upon  having  an  apple  to  relieve  their 
hunger. 

The  boys  have  put  their  basketball  togs 
away  and  are  now  making  preparations  for 
baseball. 

Tom  Mitchell  and  Bobby  Guerre  went 
home  last  week  for  the  week-end.  They  re- 
turned   Sunday  ,and    reported    a    good  visit. 

"An  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away  " 
seems  the  boys'  motto  here.  Whenever  a 
box  is  brought  to  the  reading  room,  there 
isn't  one  boy  who  doesn't  get  an  apple. 

Several  of  the  boys  from  the  advlanced 
department  go  to  the  shops  at  10:15.  They 
are  taking  extra  work  in  their  trades  so  they 
will    be    better    prepared    to    make    a  living. 

Raymond  Johnson  is  making  a  new  set  of 
harness,  which  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  take 
home  and  use. 

Tom  Chop  is  making  a  piano  bench  in 
the  carpenter  shop.  He  would  like  to  give 
it  to   his  sisters  as  a  present. 

Billy  Mayer  is  still  having  lots  of  fun  on 
his  bicycle  which  his  father  and  mother 
gave   him   for  Christmas. 

Joe  Gill  is  about  the  only  boy  here  whose 
mother  visits  him  often.  He  goes  home  quite 
often,  too. 

Mr.  William  E.  Purnett  representing  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  paid  a  visit  to  our 
shop  and  spent  a  day  checking  up  on  our 
equipment  and  making  a  few  repairs.  We 
learned  much  by  watching  him  at  his  work. 
He  said  our  linotype  was  in  very  good  condi- 
tion. 

Teddy  Ohlson  and  Lyle  Olsen  are  making 
radio  stands  in  the  carpenter  shop.  I  think 
they  will  tell  us  more  about  them  in  the  next 
issue. 


A  colored  boy  was  strolling  through  a  cem- 
etery reading  the  inscriptions  on  the  tomstones. 
He  cam.e  to  one  which  read,  "Not  dead  but 
sleeping."  Scratching  his  head  the  boy  re- 
marked: "He  sure  ain't  foolin'  nobody  but 
hisself ." — Selected. 
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Montana  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Boulder,  Montana 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Bx-Offido: 

Gov.  F.  H.  Cooney,  President 
Hon.  R.  T.  Nagle,  Attorney  General 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Ireland,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Secretary 

Appointed: 

A.  O.  GuUidge,  Baker 

Frank  Eliel,  Dillon 

Dr.  P.  T.  McCarthy,  Missoula 

Rev.  Emmet  J.  Riley,  Hejena 

W.  M.  Johnston,  Billings 

M.  Murray,  Glasgow 

E.  C,  Carruth,  Havre 

W.  S.  Davidson,  Bozeman 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Howard  Griffin,  A.  B.,  J.  D.,  President 
A.  H.  Eiselien,  Boulder 
M.  H.  Parker,  Boulder 
Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS 

Howard  Griffin,  A.  B.,  J.  D.,  President 
Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary  to  the  President 
Mrs.  Lilly  E.  Stevens,  Bookkeeper 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
Literary: 

Albert  L.  Starr,  M.  A  Teacher 

Miss   Sadie   Lillard   Teacher 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant   .Teacher 

Miss   Hilda  Miller   Teacher 

Miss  Anne  Serumgard  Teacher 

Miss  Anna  Murphy  Teacher 

Mrs.  Earl  Watts  Teacher 

Earl   Watts  Tteachler 

Miss  Anna  Terry  Teacher 


Librarian: 
Albert  L. 


Sta 


M.A. 


Physical  Culture: 
E.  V.  Kemp  


Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant- 


 Director 

Instructor 


Industrial: 

E.  V.  Kemp- 

F.  J.  Low  


C.  E.  Altop  

Miss  Nikolcna  Brones 


 Teacher  of  Printing 

— Teacher  of  Carpentry 
Teacher  of  Shoemaking 
Teacher  of  Sewing 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 


Literary: 

Pat  Callahan,  A. 
Mrs.  Elsie  Kirby. 


B.   


Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  B.M.. 


-Teacher 
-Teacher 
-Teacher 


Music: 

Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  B.  M  -.Director 

Industrial:  , 

Pat  Callahan,  A.  B  Teacher  of 

Piano  Tuning,  Broom,  Basket  and 
Hammock  Making 


HOUSEHOLD  DEPARTMENT 


Mrs.   Lola  Moore  

William  Adams...  

Mrs.  F.  J.  Low  


-Matron 


   Sto  rekeeper 

 Boys'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  M.  McGuire  Little  Boys'  Housemother 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones  .  Girls'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Enns  .-Little  Girls'  Housemother 

Mrs.  Mabel  Baker  Night  Supervisor 

Miss  Aralen  Harbison  .  Relief  Supervisor 

Axel  Johnsoti   Chief  Engineer 

William   Pendergast  Engineer 

James   Baker  .  Engineer 

Harry   White  Repairman 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Dr.  D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D  Physician 

Dr.  Thomas  Hawkins,  M.  D  Surgeon 

Dr.  J  A.  Donovan,  M  D  Aurist  6C  Oculist 

Dr.  O.  W.  Burgan  Dentist 

Miss  Clara  Adams,  R.  N.  ...Nurse 

Miss  Geraldine  Grissom,   R.N  :..Nurse 


I 


